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ABSTRACT 

A Task Force created in 1989 was asked to provide the 
C£.rnegie Commission on Science, Technology, and Government with a 
brief statement outlining both functional needs in environment and 
energy and institutional forms to enhance the government's capability 
to address the emergent issues. One key need the Task Force has 
identified is for a greater emphasiS on developing and structuring 
incentives to prevent environmental problems, rather than responding 
to problems only after they occur. A second need is to grapple with 
the multitude and subtlet^- of interfaces between issues, not only of 
environment and energy, t'.c of the economy as well. This report 
suggests that there is an abundance of organizations that deal with 
specifics, but not with their integration. Discussions includst (1) 
limitations of command and control; (2) linking economic and energy 
needs to the environment; (3) international dimensions; (4) short and 
long term objectives; (5) matching organizations to the problem; and 
(6) coordination between existing systems. Key and supporting 
recommendations of the Task Force have been included. Appended is a 
discussion on the greenhouse effect as an illustration of the 
linkages between the environment, energy, and the economy. (KR) 
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In a world rapidly tranbt'orming itself 
through science and technology (S&T), in>tru 
tion> and dec is km making pr^KcMcs lnu^t cvintinu- 
all> c\ol\c to make the nuist et'fccti\L and humane 
use of scientific and teLhnok)gual capabihtic> and 
to meet the demands of new Mtuatu)nb. The past 
tift\ yt«ir> have been charaetcri:cd h\ an extrai)rdi 
nary growth and de\ ck)pr.,vnt i)f v)rgam:atK)ns 
euneemed with science and teehniik)g> and iU'^ei 
entific and technical eomponcnt> v)f organi;atuin,s 
traditionally little in\oKed with >eienee and texh- 
nokigy . Tlic expectatkm for cot ang dcxade\s can 
only be that science and technology will further 
<utfuse human society and decision-making, 
whether at niternational, national, or state levels, 
whether m executive agencies, legislatures, or 
courts. Existing org? cations will change to adapt 
to and lo influence the new environment; new 
institutions will be ereatex to accommixlate new 
neexis; and rules and processes will be mixlitied and 
invented to adjust and optimize the Uinctionmg of 
the system. 

Tlie main purpose of the Carnegie 
Commission on Science, Technology, and 
Government is to seek ways in which the branches 
ot the U.S. government can encoumge and better 
use the contributions of the nation's scientists and 
engineers. The G)mmission is unique in its long- 
range focus on more effective mechanisms by 
which ihe federal government, states, and interna* 
tional organizations in which the Unitcxl States 
plays a major role can incoipomte scientific and 
technical knowledge into policy and admin istra* 
tive decision'making. 

Tlie Commission seeks to bring aboui 
desired changes through defining and drawing 
attention to opportunities for improvement and 
innovation in institutions and decision-making 
priKesscs. These may relate to the establishment 
of new institutions; adjustment of incentives; reor* 
ganization; legislation; or strengthening of mecha* 
nisms fi)r participation* education, anil coordina- 
tion. 



The tirst repvirt of the CvmimisMon, issued 
in Oetviber vn 1988, <uldreioed the qucbtkin ot 
"Science vk Technv)lv)g> and the PreMdent." The 
repvirt explvired PreMdential leNel ihsue5 in\vjh luu 
^clcnce and techiiolog> «ind made recvimmeiivui- 
turns for v)rgani2atk)n K»r S&T withm the Exeeu- 
ti\e Ottice. Subbequenr repurt^ v)f the Cvimmis^sion 
will avldre.vs suck uipics a^ v)rgani:ation of the 
federal gvi\emment \ot ecvmv)mic perfvirniance, 
icieUce, technuKig>, «ind the Cvingress, science and 
the Judiciary, and science and tcchuvdog) m vir- 
gani;ativ>n> concerned with inte-rnation^! dcAelop- 
ment. 

The Commission and its Ad visor)' 
Council consist of eminent scientist*;, engineers, 
scholars, heails of science- and tech no logy- based 
industries, oducaton?, *'ormer government officials, 
and other leaders in the public private sector 
with direct experience of the usc^ of science and 
technology' in policy dt»velopment. The Commis- 
sion was formed in 1988 by Carnegie Corporation 
of New York at the initiative of its president. 
Din id A. Hamburg. It is chartered for five \ears. 
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PREFACE 



Over the past t\\ cnt^ fi\ c )^ar.s, the term> 
o( the cnv irnnmentcil ilebatc c bhifteJ fuiiu 
MTiall and bccmingh ilii>'-retc pri)blcrni> much 
larger, more ci)mplLateJ, and embracing one> that 
uhiinatel> relate io the pos>ihle Jebtruetion i)f the 
human habitat and x^( nature iti>elf. In i)rder iv) 
translate the nev en\ iruninenta' u^dLr^>tandlng 
into etfeetne pi)ULei, iirgant:atu>i and decbk>n 
making mujii rise to a higher le\ el. bi)th in die 
UniievJ Stales and imernationalK. 

Recognizing the urgency of the need, the 
Carnegie Commission on Science, Technology, 
and Government established its first Task Force to 
examine how the Executive Branch ot the U. S. 
Government might strengthen its ability to deal 
with problems in the intimately related areas of 
environment and energy. Tlie Task Force, chaired 
by Commissioner H. Guy*'^'* 1 Stever and made up 
of distmguished experts who were not members ot 
the Commission, was created ii> the spring of 1989. 
It was asked to provide the full Commission with a 
brief statement outlining both fanctional needs in 
en\ironment and energy and irstitutional forms to 
enhance thegovernraent^ capability to address 
the emergent issues. 

One key need the Task Force has 
identified is for a greater emphasis on d( veloping 
and structuring incentives to prevent environ- 
mental problems, rathe - than responding to 
problems only after they occur. A second need us 
to grapple with the multitude and subtlety of 
interfaces between issues, not only of environment 
and energy, but of the economy as well. Tlie 
following report suggest., accurately that there is an 
abundance of organizations that ileal with specif- 
ics, but not with their integration. 

Pi "suient Bush\s speech Ui the lntergo\ 
ernmenial Panel on Climate Change on February 
5, 1990, clearly recognizes the interrelation u( 
environmental and economic issues and also cites 
the review and revision of a national e lergy 
strategy that will include environmental considera- 
^ Q Effective in»^egration and implementation of 
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ihese pv)licies require>, o\er the long term, tardier 
.strengthening or adju>tinent v^f the present 
i'lstitutioual mechtiniMns ik order tu deal w ith the 
man\ i>sues that are certain to an>e in the next 
dec»idc%>. The need tv> link the planning of 
.scientific research, a>>essinent of impacts, and 
piilic) ti^rmulacion and implementativm rc\|Uircs <i 
.sustained linKing capability at the higher level 
v)f go\ ernmeiit. The mechanisnL> that have 
e\ oK ed 0\ er the past year, w hile able to deal 
eftectively with specific ii:*»ent :ssues, are not, in 
the view of the Task Force, sufiiciently institution- 
alized to predict future problems and opportunities, 
or to react swiftly to them. In the long term, 
there is a need for a sustained mechanism respon- 
sible for integrated policy analysis, able to identify 
tradeoffs and policy options using information 
Uohx the departments and agencies, and this 
meH:hanism should be permanently associated with 
a policy group in the White House that considers 
the options and makes recommendations to the 
President, 

To tultill this central goal, the Task Force 
h(us tiirniulated three i)rganizatuinal <ilternati\es 
that might be helpful. Detailed evaluation of 
these nlternative>, aj well as developiDent of 
others, should be carried forward by those in the 
government who are best placed to identify 
practical advantages and disadvantages that 
inevitably are connected to the current, .specific 
historical context. At the same time, the Com- 
mission hopca that by presenting this report it will 
stimulate a much broader discussion within the 
Executive Branch, the Congress, the media, «md ot 
the interesteil public about how the institutions ot 
the U.S. government can best be adapted in 
coming years ti> face a daunting array of challenges 
related to en\ iriinment, energy, and the eci)nom>. 

The Commission recognizes that a strong 
U.S. institutional foundation in the area of 
environment and energy is a vital, though only 
pauiiil, basis tor addressing what are. in large part, 
global problems. Subsequent efforts of the Com- 
mission will consider selected international institu- 



lional dimensions. 

TliO Commission endorses this report and 
thanks the members of the Task Force and the staff 
for a timely and thoughtful contribution. An 
earlier draft was reviewed by both the Commission 
and its Advisory Council. We all look forward to 
working with corcerned parties in the further 
definition of the vision and implementation of the 
recommendations presented in this report. 

William T. Golden Joshua Lederberg 
Co'Chairman Co'Chairman 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The United S- *es needs ba<ic changes in 
the institutional, as wei legni. are la to mini- 
mize contlict between go-als for environmental 
quality, energy security, and economic strength; t;) 
prormue cooperation between proponents of 
environmental quality and advocates of economic 
development; and to address emergin,. environ- 
mental ivMies, esperinlly those on a global scale. 
Tlie envin)iiment-energy-economy, or E\ i>sue is 
one of the most complex facing government, for it 
combines economics, science, and tcxlinol ^gy with 
ipor social and internatiimal Loncerns. It has 
shorr-tcrm aspects, such as oil spills and the wors- 
cMiing air breathed dailv by man> of our people; 
mcdiuin-terni aspects, sucl as the detenomtion ot 
our foicsts streams, soil, and lake> associated with 
acid rain; and long r.;rm aspects, such as mdioac- 
tivc waste disposal and global i,hmate ch<»nge. 

Tlie many faces of the environment- 
energy-economy challenge are. and will continue 
to he, of '.uch priority that more effective organiza- 
tion and decision-making must be put in place in 
the U.S. Government. Given the excellence of 
our environ-nental sciences, our capability in many 
fields of energy technology, and the leverage of our 
economy on world economic trends, che United 
biatcN can be in a position to provide x^-orld 
Icj-dership in harmonizing cnvironnu.nt and de- 
velopment. Global political momentum is now so 
great for progre^s toward sustainable development 
that, if the Unit'\l States is to provide leadership, a 
much more alert and strategic stance is required 
within the government. 

Four functions need to be fulfilled by the 
government: building the knowledge base. 
assc^Mng impacts, formulating policy, and imple- 
menting p<»;icy. Quite apart from organization, the 
functions are difficult to fulfill for issues such as 
global climate change kxause i»f mstifficent data 
and uncertainty .iK)ut catiscs and effects, irreversi- 
bihry oi consequences, and international require- 
ments h>" response. 



More IS needed than k»tter ciH)rdinatu)n 
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of the existing system of environmental manage- 
ment and decision-making. A new vision of lunv 
we can maintain and enhance environmental 
quality nationally and globally must define our ui- 
stitutions. In particular, greater use of economic 
incentives will help to realize the long-term com- 
patibility of goals for environmental quality and 
economic strength, in part by fostering needed 
technological innovations. 

In recent years there ha\ e been intervals 
of confusion within the U.S. government in policy 
formation on several en\ironmental issues, most 
recently on climatic change. This situation re- 
fleeted the absence of a top-level organizational 
mechanism that can address policy development 
and management v»f federal responsibilities. The 
Task Force recommends that actions be taken to 
assure ihe stable and sustain -d functioning of a 
high-level mechanism concerned with linking en- 
vironment, energy, and the ecoiuMiiy. Tiie mecha- 
nism should be designed, to the greatest extent 
possible, to accomplish the following: 

1) satisfy the needs of the President for integrated 
policy options and advice 

2) influence the p)licv directumsand programs ot 
relevant departments and agencies 

^) create and maintain a forum for interagency co- 
i^peration 

4) tombiiu ' mestic and inteinatkmal considera- 
tions 

5) work compatibly uuh Gmgress 

6) attract and retain staff of high profesMona.l 
standing and iw on Ixuh in-house and extramu- 
ral expertise 

7) connect to the states, private industr\'. and 
public and environmental groups 

Recently the go\ eminent kts taken 
promising steps in the direction of mMitutional ar- 
rangements satisy ing tnei»e cnteria. The President 
assigned to the Secreiary of Energy the responsibil- 
ity of developing a national energy strategy that 
covers short-, medium-, and long-term aspects of 
energy ptilicy and takes into account economic 
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and environmental factors. A I roadly based 
working group of the EionoiTiiL Pulicy Council has 
been constituted to participate m the ^r^ategy ti>r- 
mulation. Tlic staff of thr Council on Environ- 
mental Quality has been strengihened. Further- 
morcv the Congress ha.s voted to elevate the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Aj^enc/ to a cabinet-level 
dc nrtment. a suggestion endorsed b, the Presi- 
dent. 

In regard to clim«:tv*. initiatives arc under 
way in the Domestic Policy Q)uncil, and the role 
played by the Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology and lite Offir? oi Science 
and Technology Policy (OSTP) is growing. 
OSTPV Federal Gx-jrdina ting Council for Science, 
Engineering, and Technology (FCCSET), through 
itsCoinmmee on forth Sciences (CES), has 
proposed the funding of a much expanded research 
program on global change. Within the Domestic 
Policy Council, the President's Assistant (or 
Science and Technology chairs an influential co- 
ordinating committee of agencies dealing with 
policy responses to, as well as research upon, 
climate change. 

An option t!;at may go further toward 
meeting the criteria identified above is a new 
Executive Office Council on Environment, 
Energy, and Economics (CE*) that would evolve 
from and replace the current C\>uncil on EnvircMv 
mental Quility ICEQ) A second prominng 
option is a furtb r strengthening ot the CEQ 
within Its current framework to embrace more 
expertise in science, engineering, energy, and eco* 
noinics. A third option is the creation of a new 
White House Council on Lnvironinent» Energy, 
and the Ecomwy, composed of leaders of existing 
organizations that haveauthonty and responsibili- 
ties in relevant areas. 

The Task Force also n commends that the 
Carnegie G)mmission*$ own i loups that are begin- 
ning study of science, technctogy, and the Con- 
gress consider ways to bring together disparate 
Q "gressional iiuw.ists involving environment, 
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j energy , and eci)noinics. Examples of relevant 
current mechanisms that might be explored in this 
context include the Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference and the Joint Economic 
C*.»inmittee. Ar rher possible approach is the es 
tablishme. or .*xed periixi of a new Select 
Committee <)n En\ ir<*nment. Energy, and the 
Economy. 

In support of these recommendations, the 
Task ForCi! suggests the following: 

a) reinforcement of high-level representation in 
coordination between agencies conducting 

r *search on global environment and re' Jtc\l 
matters; 

b) an intensive review of federal monuoiing ettorts 
and responsibilities tor global environment; 

c) turther strengthening of the caj»ability of the 
State Department to analyze and to respond to 
foreign policy implications of issues in environ- 
ment and energy; and 

d) consideration of the establi>hment ot a new, in- 
dependent, for\vard-KH)king institute tor environ- 
mental analysis to serve government agencies. 

Sound policies in such areas as waste 
minimization and energy efficiency, imaginative 
use of economic incentivi*^., and promotion ot 
engineering solutums th«-t address potential prob- 
lems thr.fdgh design at the origin, rather than 
through retrofits at the \md-of-the-pipe," will 
strongly and simultaneously hupport ect)nt)inic 
grtiwth, energy security, and environmental cjual* 

Now IS the time to match our insiituvions 
l>etter to the task. 




'Tundamental changes in concepts, in 
laws, and in th^ organizational structure of 
legislative and executive branch activities 
are essential if further progress is to he made 
on long-standing environmental issues and 
newly recognized ones alike." 
— William K. Reilly, Jr. ' 



INTRODUCTION 



The long-term compatibility of environ^ 
mental and economic objectives has become 
obscured by an excessive focus on short-term 
objectives and on the regulatory tools developed to 
achieve them. The United States needs basic 
changes in the institutional, as well as legal, arena 
to minimize this conflict, to promote cooperation 
between proponents of environmental quality and 
advocates of economic development, and to 
address emerging environmental issues, especially 
those on a global scale. Much progress has been 
made on the environmental agenda by institu- 
tional and legislative means over the past twenty 
years, but there are signs that che environmental 
agenda of the future will diverge in increasingly 
troublesome ways from the one that our current 
governmental decision-making arrangements are 
designed to address. Neither the environmental 
agenda nor other -lated social objectives will be 
well served simply uy relying on the status quo 

\n the late 1960s, there was widespread 
agreement that the governmental sysiem had nut 
responded adequately to environmental problems. 
In response, the Environmental Protection Agency 
lEPA), the Nanonal Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), and 
the White House Council on Environmental 
Quality (CLs^) were all created around 1970 as 
tresh, sironger mechanisms for focusing America's 
efforts on a range of envir >nmerital issues. Tixlay, 
there is once again a sense that existing mecha- 
nisms are inadequate to address environmental 
issues, particularly »is these issues intersect v\ith 
issues of economic growth, energy' use, and 
international affairs. Enhanced and probably 
different mechanisms are needed at high levels of 
govemmeiu to connect the analyses of various 
issues and to provide leadersV , in their manage- 
ment. 

The Task Force believes that now is the time 
tor the government to examine thorimghly the 
adequacy of its organisation and decision-making 
.^^»Lesses for environmental quality «is it relates to 



energy and economic growth. The next tew year^ 
should be another formative periH for organiira- 
tion and decision-making processes regarding the 
environment, both domestically and internation- 
ally. Failure to orient our government's environ- 
mental institutions and decision-making pr<Kesses 
to present and emerging conditions w"M be costly 
to the people of the United States in K-Jth mone- 
tary^ and non-monetary terms. In turn, failure by 
the United States to develop ic; capability to 
contribute tu progress on global environmental 
issues could have major implications tor all our 
planetary neighbors. 

The economic I'^sues are « Iready large. Tlie 
United States now spends mi.ri U \n $70 billion 
per year to meet the lequsren^ > ct the Clean Air 
and Clean Water Acis rpd iht 'lesource Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act. "Tie nation faces a 
clean-up price tag for Superfund sites ot approxi- 
mately $1 trillion.' Part of the f .'son that costs 
are this high is that the United .i.ues has relied 
hea\ liy on an **end-of- the pipe" approach, clean- 
ing up a problem after it iKCUiS. Th!< approach is 
not only often ineffective, it is also very expensive 
Only 1 percent of the $7? bilMon now spent is 
devotvd to prevention of pollution. The nation 
needs to move in the direction of poll Jtion 
prevention, es^^^cially through waste minimization, 
energy efficiency, and more environmentally 
compatible energy supply strategies The govern- 
ment needs to dex^rlop institutions that will 
advance this process. 

. .riitations of Command-and-Control 

Traditionally, the U -ovcrnment has 
depended heavily on a "c ^i .mand-and-control" 
strategy to achieve environmental goals. This 
srrategy may be characterized in simple terms as 
relying on an elaborate system of planning in 
which a central administration imposes production 
quotas on different plants and industries through 
directives specifying the amount of pollution 
alliAved to escape inti) the air, water, and land 
Tvcause the U.S. econ» mic system is largely 



"AU too often, issues will be addressed in 
such a way that all but the most critical 
aspects are dealt with...[A]lthough you can 
break a problem down and address solutions 
to the pieces, it is not a complete solution 
unless we can reconstitute the pieces in^o a 
whole that is consistent, realistic, and not 
self 'Contradictory." 
— John H. Sununii ^ 



governed by markets in k^axIs and i,er\ ice>, it i5» not 
surprising to find that the command-anJ-control 
approach ha^^ met with limited success in attaining 
the goals set for it Amonc; the e\ ident shortcom- 
ings ot the current syste . ^r^ :he pressures it 
CI ate^ for noncompliance b> ^uch meani* as >impl> 
moving {vMIution tVom one medium to another, 
leis-regiilated medium; Mlegal dumping and other 
eva-sive activity, and costl> and time-cons.uming 
litig-acion.*' 

The greenhouse issue, which is in fact one of 
a class of complex global issues for which new 
management mechanisms ar.* needed, demon- 
strates the limitations of applying command-and- 
control regulation to new problems (see Appen- 
dix) Energy* use, the main so urce of gret.-house 
gase5, isso pen'asive in all sectors of society- that 
developing and implementing sound policies in 
relation to the greenhouse issue is particularly im- 
portant. As hinted at by the U.S. experience in 
responding co the energ>- crises of the 1970s. 
aiiempLs to regulate energy u^e m the traditional 
style could lead tv» . bureaucratic apparatus that 
would dwarf the pre^ent Env ironmental Protection 
Agenc> in biuh m:c and e.xpen^e. More important 
than sire and co>t of >uch a bureaucracy ks the 
likelihiHxl that aould be ineffective, or effective 
but seriou>ly damaging to the econ^^mv. 

Consequences of Fragmentation 

The complexity of the global warming issue 
also ftKuses attention on the need to consider the 
"system" a>pects of both environmental protection 
and energy- supply. For instance, a major element 
m current proposals to curb damage due to acid 
ram is to use tluegas scrubber? to remove sulfur 
trom ci-jal. Unintended consequences of successful 
diffusion of ^ ,aibber technology could be higher 
eml^^ionsand concentrations of greenhouse gases 
through increased reliance on coal for energy 
supply, a decrease in efficiency of electricity 
generation, and other factors. Clearly, the coal 
that is burned should be burned a.s cleanly as» 
Q " ICy but more careful thijught and analvMs 
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bhould accompany investments in such partial 
* bolution.s' * that may tend to lock energy systems 
into sourcfc^ and technologie> thai could seriously 
e.\acerbate other environmental problems. Any 
energy strategy , whether emphasizing hydrocar- 
bo.is, nuclear jxjwer, renewable sources, <aanage- 
ment of energy demand, or efficiency will have 
complicated environmental and economic 
implications, and these need to be considered by 
the government in a comprehensive, integrated 
fashion. 

The United States and other countries are 
caught in a costly, confuting web of issues because 
the links between and among the environment, 
<^nergy, and the economy, as well as the links 
among environmental issuer, have been neglected. 

Linking Economic and Energy Needs to the En- 
vironment 

Economic consideration^ have, of course, 
always figured in U.S. environmental policy. 
Much of the economic dimension ha^ been 
associated with cost-benefit analyses of proposed 
environmental regulations. Beginnmg with the 
relatively simple "quality of life" reviews stemming 
trom the National Environmental Protection Act 
(NEPA) passed in 1969, requirements for these 
analyses grew, particularly with the issuance of 
Executive Order 12291 in 1981, which requires 
agencies to prepare Regulatory Impact Analyses for 
most major regulation^. Cost-benefit analyses 
have been useful in eli-nmating inefficient 
alternatives and in stimulating the search for alter- 
natives, among other outcomes.^ Economic argu- 
ments have st^metimes been used to justify 
inaction on environmental matters. In general, 
environmental protection has been analyzed in a 
framework that puts it in opposition to economic 
growth. 

A new and trore constnictive intellectual 
K'cus is nv)w necessary for economic research and 
analysis related to the envmjnment." There is a 
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reed, for example, to identify and provide incen- 
tives to develop processes and products th?t 
increase energy efficiency and reduce the ^^roduc- 
tion of waste. Opportunities and incentives for 
innovation and investment that would benefit 
both the economy and ti e environment through 
waste reduction have been Ser neglected or 
foreclosed by the prevailing mand-and-control 
strategy. Waste reduction and energy efficiency 
are complementary and make good economic 
sense. Prevention of pollution can often pay for 
Itself through reduced demand for inputs, reduc- 
tion in wabte disposal and liability costs, and other 
means.** Indeed, achieving reductions in produc- 
tion of waste or the amount cf energy required by 
waste-producing industrial processes can contrib- 
ute significantly to the competitiveness of U S 
industries. 

Numerous expertb ha\ e argued in recent 
years thaimce flexible m&,Ket'based approaches 
could help achieve environmental goals, including 
pollution prevention, in a more timely and less 
costly way than traditional regulation.*^ Incen' 
live-based systems would involve such mechanisms 
as emission fees and marketable permits. Experi- 
mentation with such new approaches, with which 
there is still little operational experience, appears 
increasingly necessary in ligl.. of the insufficiency 
of traditional approaches for issues like global 
climate change and ozone depletion, as well as 
non-point'Source pollution of surface and ground 
water, solid waste disposal, and buildup of pesti- 
cides and toxic substances.*' Adjusting the details 
of the current system seems unlikely t ^ solve either 
lingering or emerging environmental problems, 
nor will it adequately promote the long-run 
complementarity between economic and environ- 
mental objectives. There is a need to look beyond 
the short-run perspecuves of "environmentalists" 
and "polluters," and past the status quo of environ- 
mental regulation, to environmentally compatible 
systems of production and consumption promoted 
by economic incentives and to institutions and 
^^^^ion-making processes that foster these 



International Dimensions 

Isbuessuch as global warming, deforesta- 
tion, acid ram, stratospheric ozune deple«^ion, and 
tKean dumping also illustrate the international 
character of sources, solutions, and consequences 
of environmental problems. An international 
assessment of climate change is now in full - .ving 
tor the United Nations (UN) General Assembly 
under the auspices of the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change (IPCC).*^ The IPCC is 
scheduled to report its findings in the fall of 1990 
to the ministerial level World Climate Conference 
as well as to the UN General Assembly. The 
IPCC process is forcing U.S. government agencies 
to take a more unified view with regard to the 
greenhouse effect. Pluralism of agency positions 
has been reilected m the sometimes inconsistent 
views on this issue presented by the United States 
in different international furums during 1988 and 
1989.*' 

The government is facing increasingly 
difficult questions on the international front, 
esnecially as the subjects addressed in negotiations 
on matters such as "climate protocols" shift from 
simply environmental science and monitoring to 
international trade and industry. The mechanisms 
needed to deal with the many facets of environ- 
mental issues on the international level are not 
currently apparent. What mechanisms exist in the 
U.S. government for arriving at sound U.S. 
positions with regard to "global trust funds" for the 
environment? What mechanisms are appropriate 
for evaluating the need ro strengthen existing 
international organizations concerned with envi- 
ronment and development? What mechanisms 
can effectively foster the transfer of energy 
efficient and waste minimizing technologies to the 
developing world? What mechanisms can follow 
through ffectively on the proposals made by 
Preside-it Bush in Germany and Hungary m the 
spring and summer of 1989 for the creation of in- 
novative, new institutions to address needs for en- 
vironmentally sustainable economic growth? In 
_this report, the Task Force seeks to make recom- 



Increasingly, policymakers and industrial 
leaders are recognizing that the two is- 
sues— global habitability and global ceo* 
nomic growth— are inextricably linked.'' 
—Robert M- White'** 



mendations tlrt are responsive to the felt need for 
such mechanisms. 

Harmonizing Short- and Long- term Objectives 

The many fiices of the environment- 
energy challenge are, and will continue to be, ol 
Such priority that more effective organization and 
decision-making muse quickly be put in place 
within the U.S. government. Given our excellence 
in environmental sciences, our capability m many 
fields of energy technology, and the leverage of our 
economy on world economic trends, the United 
States can be in a position to provide world 
leadership in harmonizing environment and devel- 
opment. Global political momentum is now <^ 
great for progress toward sustainable development 
that, if the nation is to provide such leadership, a 
much more alert and strategic stance b required. 

The environment-energy issue is one of 
the most complex lacing the federal government, 
for it combines economics, science, and technol- 
ogy with major social and international concerns, 
and it combines them on all time scales. It has 
short-term aspf^cts, such as oil spills and the 
worsenmgair breathed daily by man- of our 
people; medium-term aspects, such as the deterio- 
ration of our forests, streams, soil, and lakes associ- 
ated with b- id deposition, and long-term aspects, 
such as radioactive waste disposal and global 
climate change. A redeeming feature of the 
challen^re is that several key steps that nations 
should take to mitigate short-term effects will help 
for the longer rerm as well. 



The current debates among nations and 
within the U.S. government about the possible 
dangerous acceleration of global climatic change 
associated with increases in greenhouse gases 
->t"ongly signal the emerging need fur better 
govei-imental organization and decision-making 
processos. Greei. house warming is a new issue for 
the political sy.c.eir* and is thus less encumbered 
with intere sts vested in the present system of 
environmental management. It therefore provides 
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a valuable opportunity and a fresh impulse to avoid 
difficulties encountered previously in attempting 
to deal with classical pollutants through th* ;oin- 
mand-and-control regulatory st...tegy and through 
fragmented and adversarial agency activities. 

Matching Organization to the Problem - A Func- 
tional Approach 

The Federal Government has difficulty 
with theenvironment-ene-gy issue in considerable 
parr because the problem does not easily match the 
existing organization of the Administration. In 
addressing the problem independent of organiza- 
tion, there are four somewhat distinct and partially 
separable functions that must be carried out: 

1) to conduct the scientific research, monitoring, 
and data gathering to ascertain the root causes ot 
the problem (the knowledge base); 2) to determine 
the nature and extent of the adverse and beneficial 
effects and impacts, evident or potential, of all root 
causes (impaci assessment); 3) to determine 
needed preventive and mitigating actions i nd 
policies an J 'heir benefits and costs (policy 
formulation), 4) to proceed with the remedies 
(policy implementation). 

Clearly, these four func:ions need to be 
performed in dealing with any major policy issue. ' 
Quite apart from organlza^on, the fnnctions are 
especially mes.y for an issue like glob.,1 climate 
change. Among the reasons are the following: 

1) Uncertainty, The knowledge base, the benefits 
of emission reductions and of adaptive xlions, and 
even the costs of such preventive and adaptive 
strategies are uncertain and will remain so for the 
foreseeable future. Among the reasons for the 
uncertainty are shortfalls in reliable data, the 
inherent unpredictability of some phenomena, and 
inadequate analytic tools, as well as gaps in 
research efforts and analysis in somelireas. 

2) Irreversibility. Both the environmental conse- 
quences and the social and economic behavior 
that may generate them may be exceptionally 
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Jitficult tu reverbc or change. It take^ much le^b 
time for human activities to build up the concen^ 
rraiion of greenhouse gasco than for natural proC' 
esses to dissipate them. In fact, once the concen^ 
tration of carbon dioxide, tlie main gre nhouse 
gas, is significantly elevated in the atiTiosphcie, it 
is likely to remain that way for seveni centuries. 
Moreover, when a society has a major commit' 
mcnt to an energy source like coal, it takes fifty or 
more years to substitute another source of supply 
on a large scale because of the extensive infra- 
structure developed for exr, aCting, transporting, 
storing, ard using the energy source and of all the 
jobs and income aS'>ociated with it. 

3) International rtt|Uirements. Pohcy implcmt»» 
tatiun invol\e.s many cuuiitnes, m 6ume instanco 
demanding cooperation without which duu estic 
incasurt^ Would fall short of the global require 
ments. Fur example, addressing some fac ;ts of 
globe environmental change will probaUy include 
assistance to developing countries fc diffusion of 
environmentally compatible technologies and 
emission management withm the bord *rs of the 
United States and other industrialized nations. 

Bec«*use of the uncertainty surrounding envi- 
ronmental change and the high potential for 
irreversibility, research and policy must be very 
cicbely linked. In fact, all four function » of 
research, impact assessment, and policy formula- 
tionand implementation must be closely iififwcd. 
Moreover, because of the transnational features of 
the 'ssue, domestic and international consider?!- 
tions also require close linkages. 

Expressed in the funct»onal approach, one 
can immediately see the difficulty the Federal 
Government has and will continue to have in 
increasing measure, because quite different White 
House councils and Executive Branch depart- 
ments and agencies, as well as Cotigres^ional com- 
mittees, have varying responsibilities, capabilities, 
and \vork assignments/^ The U.S. government 
orgcnization is not congruent to the four jasic 
^ Q L^nsand would be challenged to perform and 
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integrate theiu well, t\en if they were easy to 
execute. 

A New Visio^^ 

In recent years there have been intervals of 
confusion wichin the U.S. government in policy 
formation on several environmental issues, such as 
global warming. It has been correspondingly 
unclear to whom in the government concerned 
parties outside the government shv ild address 
policy questions. Moreover, portions of existing 
organizations are oriented toward strategies that 
may make addressing specific environment^energy 
problems more difficult. For example, a substantial 
fraction of the Department of Energy s (EXDE) 
effort IS ae\oted t' > promoting: and expanding cual 
as an energy source, and the lPA is mainly 
structured to implement command and-control 
regulatioii that dimply cannot address the countless 
sources of greenhouse gas emissions. 

Therefore, more is needed than better co' 
ordination of ih** existing system. A new vision of 
how che United States is lo maintain and enhance 
*invironmental quality nationally and globally 
most inform its institutions. These institutions 
must he i\ signed to embrace en\ ironmental, 
energy, and economic goals harmoniously and 
coherently and to perforin at the highest capabil- 
ity the functions of securing the knowledge base, 
assessing impacts, and formulating and imple 
mcwt.ng policies Aith both national and interna 
tional dimensions. 

Promising steps have recently been taken 
in this direction. In a speech to the IPCC 
February 5, 1990, President Bush cleariy recog 
nized the con\ergence of en\ ironmetital, energy, 
and economic i^sues."^ The President hu.s directed 
the Secretary of Energy to pro\ide a national 
energy strategy that co\ers short , medium-, and 
long term aspects of energy policy and takes into 
account economic and en\ ironmental factors. A 
broadly based working group of the Economic 
Policy Council has been constituted to participate 
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in the strategy formulation. The staff of the 
Council on En\ iron mental Qudlit> hai> been 
strengthened. Furthermore, the Congress has 
vote J to elevate the En\ i^onmental Protection 
Agency to a cabinet level department, a suggestion 
endorsed by the President. 

In regard to the climate issue, initiatives 
are under way in the Domestic Policy Council, 
and the role played by the Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology and the 
Office of Science and Technology Polic* (OSTP) 
is growing. OSTP's Federal Coordinating, Council 
for Science, Hngineering, and Technology 
(FCCSET), through its Committee on Earth 
Sciences (CES), has proposed the funding of a 
much expanded research program on global 
change. Within the Domestic Polic> Council, the 
President's Assistant for Science and Technolog> 
chairs an influential coordinating committee of 
agencies dealing with polic> responses to, as well 
as research upon, climate change. The National 
Security Council's Polic> Coordinating Commit 
tee on Oceans, Env ironment, and Science has also 
played a helpful role. 

Key Recommendations of the Task Force 

L Improve the Top'Level Mechanism in the 
Executive Branch 

The breadth of interests and activity 
suggests a first recommendation, namely that a 
top-level pol icy mechanism is needed with a 
broader policy mandate. The Task Force recom- 
mends that actions be taken to assure the stable 
and sustained functioning of a high-level mecha- 
nism concerned with linking environment, 
energy, and the economy. To arrive at a decision 
about ways of addressing the need for an enhanced 
high-level mechanism, it is useful to identify 
criteria that it should meet. Such criteria include 
the following: 

1) satisfy the needs of the President for integrated 

policy options and advice, 

O luencc the policy directions and program* of 
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relevant departments and agencies, 

3) create and maintain a forum in which agencies 
can challenge one another m a constructive wa> 
as well as de\ elop government' wide plans for 
research and monitoring, impact assessment, and 
policy formulation and implementation; 

4) combine domestic and international considera- 
tions; 

5) work compatibly with the Congress; 

6) attract and .etain staff of high professional 
standing and draw on both in-house and extramu- 
ral expertise; and 

7) connect to the states, private industry, and 
public and environmental groups. 

In considering alternatives foi a high- 
level mechanism, the Task Force considered or- 
ganizational models used to address partly analo- 
gous past situations, such as the Law of the Seas 
and Antarctic negotiations and the Vienna 
Convention and Montreal Protocol negotiated m 
response to the endangering of the ozone layer. 
Among the commonly employed approaches m 
such situations has been the designation of « "czar" 
(or special ambassador) or a lead agency. The 
Task Force evaluated such 'motions against the 
"test case" of the climate chi* .^e issue. 

There have been various proposals for the 
appointment of a "Climate Czar" (for example, 
proposed legislation S. 201 and S. 603). "Cz^rs" 
are often helpful m the short-run for focusing 
governmental and public attention on an issue. 
The climate change issue, because it will likely 
persist for many decades, if not indefinitely, does 
not seem well- ;uited for an administrative 
solution that is ad hoc und highly dependent on 
one individual. Moreover, the Task Force believes 
that the difficulties in handling the climate 
change issue that have been evident within the 
government are symptomatic of a broad synd.ome 
in the way the United St? es often deals with en- 
vironment, energy, and the economy. The Task 
Force thus concludes that the federal gi wcrumeiit 
should in general refrain from setting up a special 
high level unit devoted solely to single environ- 



mental ismicj) oulIi a.s ^^lubal climate change. The 
i)ftcn dusappuintin^', experience with ad hv>c 
arrangcmcntj> re»nfi)rLe^ the need to ha\e a better 
.standing framework m which to develop organi:a 
tion and decusion-making proco^ej. for particular 
en\ iron mental iSMie^. 

The Task Force also concludes that it is 
preferable not to rely on designation of a single 
lead agency when an environment-energy i^sue 
such as climate change arises. To con tin* u' with 
the climate ex.imple, while it is clear that the 
DOE and the EPA have the greatest concern with 
the issue, overall leadership of the issue should be 
within the Execi *ive Office of the President 
because of the l'^ecessity for cooperation and coor- 
dination among many agencies, especially DOE 
and EPA, but also the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Agriculture, hiterior, and Transporta- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and others.'" 

Overall, the Task Force concludes that 
neither a *'c2rir" approach nor a lead agency 
approach b likely to satisfy many of the criteria 
identified above. Changes in federal institutions 
and decision- making processes related to the 
climate issue should be approached generically, 
not as special cases. The Task Force also thinks it 
is evident that Executive Office units such as the 
Council on Environmental Quality, Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, Economic Policy 
Council, and Domestic Policy Council m their 
current forms are not sufficiently staffed to address 
the environment-energy-econorny question in a 
sustained way. The Task Force thus explored 
options for further organizational development ot 
the top-level mechanism adumbrated above. 

Option A: A New Executive Office Council on 
Environment, Energy, and the Economy 

An option that the Ta^k Force believe> 
might bucceed ej>pecially well m meeting many of 
O tena stated aK)\ e would be the e.stablibh 
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ment of a r^w Executive Office Council on 
Enviroi/^tent, Energy, and the Economy (CE*) 
Thi5 ne.v Council would have a^ its central charter 
j the uudcrbtandmg and harnionuation of national, 
a> well a^ international, concern> of the United 
States with respect to environment, energy, and 
the economy and the identification of appropriate 
policies. The CE would represent an evolution of 
the present Council on Environmental Quality 
and would replace that body. The CE^ would 
work closely with other Executive Office units, 
particularly the Council of Economic Advisors, 
Domestic Policy Council, Economic Policy 
Cour 4i, National Security Council, Office of 
Management and Bud;^et, Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, and Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy. The CE^ might naturally have 
three members, each of whom would have special 
expertise on t>ne of the three areas w^hose intersec- 
tion would be the Councils central concc, >. 

Option B: Strengthening the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality 

A second option is to strengthen the 
CEQ within its current framework. The charter 
of the CEQ, as laid out in Executive Order 1 1514 
(1970) is broad: to assist the Pr'isident in the 
national effort to meet national environmental 
goals. The language of the Order reflects the era 
in which it was prepared, emphasizing control of 
pollutioi. development and enforcement of 
standards, and oversight of the preparation -^f 
environmental impact statements. Nevertheless, 
the Order would permit activities with the 
orientation proposed here t'lrough its general 
mandate to determine policies and programs for 
environmental problems not being adequately 
addressed and through its directive to coordinate 
federal programs and assist in achieving interna- 
tional cooperation. 

In practice, as indicated, the CEQ has 
defined itb activitie?) rather narrowly over the pM 
I decade, preparing the anruial Env ironmental 
* Quality report mandated by liic N'ational Env iron- 
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mental Protection Act (NEPA) and working on 
particular legislative initiatixes. To meet the 
goals laid out here, a renewed commitment would 
be needed by CEQ to a broad interpretation of itb 
charter Also, it would be necessary to comple 
nient the expertise in legal matters that has been 
the principal strength of the CEQ staff since the 
mid-1970s with much more expertise in science, 
engineering, energy, and economics. An outride 
advisory committee of leading experts in en\ iron 
ment, energy, and economics mighi further >i&t 
the CEQ to meet the challenges discussed in this 
report. The Task Force notes the section in the 
President's FY 1991 budget entitled "Re\itah:mg 
CEQ."-'^' 

Option C. A White House Council on En\ iron- 
ment. Energy, and the Economy 

A quite different alternative would be a 
new, ep'Mronmentally oriented White House 
Council composed of leaders of existing organiza- 
tions in the Executive Office of the President that 
have authority, responsibilities, and networks in 
this area. These criteria suggest inclusion of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the National 
Security Council, the Council of Economic 
Advisors, the Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Office of 'Science and Technology Policy 
as well as the Economic Policy Council and 
Domestic Policy Council Such a White House 
Council, supported by « high level executive 
director and good staff, ^.^uld be effective if it has 
"lear authority from the President to recommend 
policy and to assign actions to agencies to imple- 
ment approved policy *' A variation on this 
option would be the establishment of a permanent 
committee of the Domestic Council on E\ 

As noted earlier, numerous agencies ot 
the government will be involved m carrymg out 
one or inore of the functions described earlier in 
relation to such issues as global climate change. 
The principal Executive Office mechanisms, aside 
from the Cabinet itself, that involve many operat- 
Q lencies are the Economic Policy Council and 
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1 the Domestic Policy Council. As mentioned earlier, 
the Domestic Policy Council has active working 
groups in the climate area. The Domestic Policy 
Council includes the Secretaries of Energy and 
Interior and the Administrator of the EPA, giving it 
significuat Mrengthb in addressing issues at the 
intersection of environment, energy, and economics. 
The Domestic Policy Council does not, however, 
1 customariK include the heads of the Departments of 
I Commerce, State, and Agriculture, who also have 
j strong interests in questions such as climate change, 
j In contrast, the Economic Policy Council includes 
Commerce, State, Agriculture, and Transportation, 
but does not customarily include DOE or EPA. 
Fm:n this perspective, either Council, appropriately 
supplemented (at least on an issue-specific basis), 
would ai^pear well-positioned to serve as the 
cabinet-le\el mechamsm for reviewing recommen- 
dations that might emerge from the new CE\ die en- 
hanced CEQ, or other alternative before the 
recommendations go to the President, and to act 
upon those that receive approval. 

2. Promote Coordination of in the the Congress 

To promote a dialogue between the Con- 
gress and the Executive Branch on complex matters 
mvolv ing environment, energy, and the economy, it 
is desirable to have a Congressional capability fur 
consideration of the issues in a coordinated and 
coherent framework. Some thirty two bills and reso- 
lutions relating to global environmental change were 
introduced in the 100th Congress, and more than 
one dozen bills are pending in the 101st Congress in 
this area. Because such issues cut across many 
Congressional committees, legislative atthority is 
fragmented, and responsibilities are uncle* r. A 
clarification of authorization and appropriation 
responsibilities would expedite agreement on matters 
rehting to environment, energy, and econoTiics and 
would facilitate evaluation of broad, cross-cutting 
issues like global environmental change. 

The Carnegie Commission has established a 
Comirittee on Science, Technology, and the 
i Congress and a Congressional Advisory Council 
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^^[SJince ^environment' cuts across our 
national interests every bit as much as 
economic issues do, I suggest that it is time 
to rationalize Congressional authority on a 
more integrated basis. I realize that previ- 
ous efforts along this line have had an 
unhappy history^ Nevertheless, I urge that 



the Congress keep trying. How can any 
legi Lator form a coherent view of interre^ 
lated environmenu I issues when thr> are 
dispersed among nearly 20 full committees 
in the House and Senate, and perhaps four 
dozen subcommittee:^^ 
— Russell E. Tram" 



Ci)nbibtmg of membcri uf CungrCbb to examine 
wayb to strengthen Cungresbiunal Lapanty tu deal 
with bu** nee and techniilug} isMies. The envirun 
ment-energV'eLi)numicb area wimlJ ber\e ab a 
Ubeful case stud> in the Committee's Jehbcratiuns 
about cri>si»'cutting issues. 

Among the relevant current mechanisms 
that can bring together disparate Congressional 
interests are the Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference and the Joint Economic Committee 
Novel approaches to addressing these problems 
are also worthy of consideration. For example, the 
Congress could establish a Select Committee on 
Enviro.tment, Energy, and the Economy for a 
fixed period, perhaps two years, to help resolve 
contradictory' legislative developments in this area 
and stimulate and complement action by the 
Executive Branch. Such a Select Committee 
could draw upon a range of Congressional 
committees concerned with environment, energy, 
natural resources, science and technology, and 
other iields and would build upon the success of 
the Environmental and Energy Study Conference 
and Institute. Other approaches might also be 
feasible*. 



Supporting Recomi:^endat»ons 

Along with the principal recommenda* 
tions outlined above tor strengthening Executive 
Branch orgarazation and exploring Congressional 
capabilities, the Task Force offers the foiiowing 
supporting recommendations designed to help 
bring about Cohesive, constructive, iistained 
-uvernment action in the areas of environment, 
energy, arcd the economy 

1. Reinforce high-level representation in coordi- 
nation between agencies conducting research ^.-n 
global environment ?nd related matters 

To enhance promising initiati\es in 
research c».jurdi nation un global env irunnu . ...tl 
*Q !, theTaA Force recommend** *.i.>icing 
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vK * high level at which interagency coordination on 
rest aich is cairied out. There have been significant 
avaie\ements in research coordination b> the 
Committee Earth Sciences of the Federal 
Coordinating Council on Science, Engineering, and 
Techni/logy (FCCSET, the interagency coordina. .ig 
body for science and technology). The Director of 
OSTP, as the Chairman of FCCSET, shouM 
continue to play a direct role in government 
planning of research on global environment and 
related matters and should ensure appropriately 
high 'level agency representation in the FCCSET 
effort. The new President's Council of Advisors on 
Science and Technology (PCAST) can play a 
valuable role in working with the Director of OSTP 
in addressing the adequacy of the knowledge base. 
Questions that might be examined include whether 
opportunities provided by such programs as the 
International Geosphere-Biosphere Program and 
NASA's "Mission to Planet Eirth" are being 
optimized from the perspective of environment- 
energy interactions. Also, research efforts to 
generate fundamental knowledge in such areas as 
plant biology and ecology need to be reconsidered 
and probably strengthened in the context of our 
best current understanding of trends in environment 
and energy. Finally, research needs to be developed 
that is focused on solutions as well as on under- 
standing the situation. 

2. Conduct an intensive review of federal monitor- 
ing efforts and responsibilities for global environ- 
ment. 

The new high-level mechanism and OSTP 
should take a much more active role to assure that 
nigh' quality programs of environmental monito«ing 
are maintained and coordinated by relevant U.S. 
agencies and that there is international coordination 
of monitoring. Among the agencies responsible for 
monitoring are NASA, NOAA, EPA, the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Geological Survey of the Interior Department, and 
the National Science Foundation. In contrast to the 
encouraging status of the basic research coordination 
effort, the Task Fore** believes monitoring to be an 
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"The process by which policies are set and 
decisions trade haves much to be 
desired.,.[ij\e degree of uncet'tainty 
swrounding the dcM on x/hick the ertviron- 
mental decisions are baied is often frighten- 
ing. For example, many of the air quality 
models used ^o support regulatory decisions 



have enormous margins of error. Equally 
lacking is infvunation about hotv tvell 
programs work; compliance, ttatistlcs are no- 
toriously incomplete, and monitoring of 
program implementation is problematic at 
best.'' 

— William K, Reillyjr.'^ 



area where effort hasS been ">cnuuil> 

There are many poorly known factors and 
relationships that enter into ihe environmental 
predictions upon which pohcy analyses and 
operational activities depend. Careful monitoring 
of sources and sinks of greenhouse gases, changes; 
in cloud cover, ixean circulation, and other 
\ariable$ is needed because of the demands fur 
^:reater precision in detecting en\ iri>nmental 
changes associated with the high stakes in\i)Kcd 
in poLcy decisions. The Task Force suggeslsS that 
the new mechanism and OSTP (including 
PCAST) ci.nduct an intensive re\ iew of the 
federal data collection and monitoring effort for 
global environment and make reLommcndation^ 
on its adequacy. 

3. Further strengthen the capability of the State 
Department to analyze ana to respond to f jrr-'jn 
policy implications of issues in environment and 
energy. 

Noting the increasingly intLn»at»v>naI 
causes J cv)nsequenLe^ of change^ ir the gk^bal 
system, the Task Force retommend> the cnhaiiLc- 
men: of the capability of the Department of State 
to analyze and to respond to the foreign policy 
implicaiions o( i^^ues LonLerning en\ irv^nmcnt and 
energy. With mLre»,sing frequency, the State 
Department is participating in complex inierna- 
tional negotiations uuoK mg m.* .^rs 6Uch a^ 
depletion >f the <cone layer, actd deposition, and 
climatic change. Tlie State Department mu^t 
have the internal capability to understand and 
evaluate the in'ormation provided to it by 
agencies such as LX)E and EPA and by other 
governments and intergovernmental organ i:ationr<. 
Its competence m the field must be sufficient to 
represent the views of the U.S. government to 
other governments and in multilateral forums. It is 
our view that unless its capability is enhanced, the 
Bureau of Oceans, Environment, and International 
Science (OES) in the State Department, even 
with a recent augmentation of staff, is currently 
hec? beyond realistic limits and may be 
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i)\vi\\helmed by future demands, to the detriment 
**«he United States. 

4» Consider establishment of a new, independent, 
forward-looking institute for environmental 
analysis to serve government agencies. 

Tne Task Fou lecvMnmends that the 
go\ernment cvjnMder enhancing Its capability fv)r 
en\ irvjumental analysis. The high'le\ el Executive 
Ofiice niechaniMn and other parts of the govern- 
ment Would benefit frvjm a strvjngci capability n 
en\ ironmental analysis that would availar^ 
when needed.'^ At present, there are .•y»a)v)r gap^s 
iu mtv*rniativjn a\ ailable t^ the gv»\ ernmeni, and 
the quality of impact a^sesoment erfv)rts can be 
greatlv improved."* The analysis function could 
be fulfilled either through a central Institute or 
through several centers of excellence in universi- 
tie^i ard other reseaieh institutions that are 
supported on a long-term basis. The center(s) 
should be independent and forward-kx)king. and 
governance shi^uld encvuirage all relevant federal 
agciicicb to ha\e a seUsSc ^ i vA\nx:rihip. perhap,s 
through H)mc kind vjf cviii^ult<^ti\e, interagency 
o\crstght group. Cooperatu.r. in the fvumulatum, 
direction, and fijIUnv up of studies wviuld in itself 
help to imprii\L hnc-jt ijf Cijmmunicativ»n and 
CiK>rduiation and integral um of apj»rv)achcb. The 
sub .tanti\e iirientattim sslu^uki be tovvard energy 
efficiency and waste minimization and toward the 
de\ck)pment of methv/ds (oi impact a^^e^smcnt 
and policy analyMs that integrate en\ iri»nmcnt, 
energy, and economics.26 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the Task Force reiterates 
that wise institutional design, carried out 
promptly, may eliminate wl t is a much exagger- 
ated and diversiorary conflict between environ- 
mental quality and economic strength. Sound 
policies in such areai as waste minimization and 
energy efficiency, imaginative use of econoniic in- 
centives, and promotion of engineering solutions 
thar addiess potential problems through design at 
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the origin, rather than thruugh retrofits at thi. 
"cnJ-of-the pipe," will i,vri)ngl> and ^iniultane 
vJudy 5»uppori CLonumiL gro wth, energy ;>eLurit>, 
and cnvirunincntal quctltty. Anew lncLhan^^m i^ 
needed near the highest level of the Executive, 
paralleled by an initiative in the Congress, to bring 
this about. The Task Force believes the concepts 
outlined here can be the basis for decisive steps in 
this direction. 
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APPENDIX 



The Greenhouse F^**ct: An Illustration of the Linkages of 
Environment, Energy, and Economy 



Siixc the Nf.irt i»l hiiiii.in lii^ti>r\, the 
clini.itL ol the c.irth lu\^ t](u(u.itL-J i>nl\ .1 miuII 
.imi'uni, perhaps ±1 C ' ct the p.i^t lO.CW 
>LMr«. it the kK)KiI .i\cr;i^L- .inau.il tciU} t^ratiirc 
uNCki .in luJk.itiit. I luiiian .Kti\ Uicn .irc lum 
inwrciMHj: t!ic I. iincentr.it ioHn i»l Mi-c.ilk'wi 
):rcenhi«use ^.i^e^ in thw .itiiu»^phcre k> -uch an 
extent that vitiisiJetabIc chaii^e^ in the chiii.iiL 
ma\ be iiKiuceil in vonunu JevaJi'>. The^e 
cl. ui^c^ nia\ extend well bc>i>nd the cliiiiate 
\aruUii*ns io which current Micial, eci>li>):u.il, 
and .i):rkultiir.u . mcIUn ha\e becimie lccu^- 
toiucd. Tlie lar>:e^t Miiiri.L' ol ^.arK'n dioxide, the 
prmcip.il jzreenhou^L . the biirnniit: i>t li .^^ll 

til 'Is I'H 

which the world ^elle^ lor Nome ^0 per».eiv! oi it^ 
enew* l\'ti»:e^tatu>n ^ .:n additUMul MUirce oi 
greenhouse ^a^ enll^^u»n^ M\i aUo reduce^ the 
c.ipacit\ i>l the earth ti> re-capture c.irK»n 
dinxide lri>in ihe atiiu>^pher'.* The United !rMte^ 
.icciUints ti>r .iKuit one^quaiter » i >:reen- 
hi>u^c ):as enu^Nions. 

There ire nian\ iiiuertatntie^ in 
pro|ei.tui^ tliL KUiiu Liiu^^iitUM't ^reeiihou^L 
>:.i^eN the traciu»n o\ IhL^^. |^:a^e^ that will reiuam 
tu the .itnui^pliere, tlit climate chan]i:e^ that a ill 
iH.ciir, .itid the ciUi^cqiKuve^ ot the chan]L:e^ that 
will eiiMie. Tliere i^ w ide^-pte.iJ .i;i;rec'inent i»n 
the ne«\i to uiidcf^tand Ivttet .dl a^|Vct^ o\ the 
l^^ue. Tliere h alv* j:rowuij: pre^Mi^e ti» t.ike a*.- 
tii»ii. l\*th lit rc^tMin eiiii^^iitn^ .ind lo !a(.diiau 
adaptatu»n titchm.itic dian^^e, which ti»M<nie 
e'Xtellt liHik.'^ Mna\iildabie. Such .ictii<n\ will 
necessirih relate ti» M»nie i»t the deepe^t aiiii 
mi^^t perx.i. i\e ccitiii'iiiK ^triKture^i4 i»iir 
MJCielY. 

Ever\ime l^ .in interested part\ in 
climatic chaiijie. All pei)ple Ci»ntribute ti» the 
uicre.be in ^•reenhou'^e j^a^e^ thri)uuh their 
ever>'diiv activities ot travel, cih/k^Pa!:. keepinj: 
^ warm or CiH»l, and torth« And, ot coijr>e, all 
O ^ 



pvi'ple i 'V aKnit transti»rniationN i»t the eartlA 
emiriHiiiient I'li the >i..ik that inan> vxpertN 
niw\ >pecu!atc. Fri»m an eciUioniu |miiu i»t 
\ u\«. tlu jLireenhtiUNe i^^ue i^ a i.iini.e.n ti»r 
t.irnieis L\er> where, but .11 v« ti»r )UNt to name .1 
tew A.iMl and i»il i.i»5MpanieN. elei.tru iitihtie^. 
iii.in i>;cr> ot water Mipph N\steiiiN, .iiid ni.iiu 
i>tl» ^ w'liiNe InehhiHKK aii^'ht K attei. ted K»th 
aiKer^eh and perhaps beneticialK. NearK t ' vn 
p.irl i»t >:i'Nernment is ^.tnucrned aKuit the 
>;reenhi'UNe ettcv t, ti»r it relates t** dei. \ *on 
making .ilvmt eni.ri:\. tr.inN|\»rtati n, laiul ov. 
.i^ruuiu^*.. vi'nser\.ttu»n i»t 4Miure. tax |\»hi.s, 
and iiiternativinal pe.ice .invi s' AmIun (m-v Table 
I). 

There will lu* Miiyle ' MihitKMi*" ti» 
the KreenhiUise ettect. Many |\»lu U'n w ill Ix' cMn- 
Mderrd. The^e nuj^ht include, tiir example, taxe^ 
i>n c .iK»n ti» ta\i»r ^^hitt^ tri>m earbi»n-hea\v Ciul 
and till ti»carK»ndiKht n.itural j^as and nu^e 
nient ti» nim'ca'K>n tueU: incentiveN and 
re)i:ulatii»n^ ti»r en«'r>:\ ellicienev, manauemf .t i»t 
water Mipph and demand. rcti»re^tatii»n. and 
prude ut land u^i. .ind viMstal ^i^ne niana]L:einerit. 
.nd de\i liipiiicnt i>t i.it»p saains r'iat aii. ri»buNt 
in the tace i't «. lunate \ariaf um. Tlie need in ti>r 
a p.i<.k.i^e oi p<i!uie^ that 1^ itNeit cttKieiit .i>ui 
timely .1^ well a^ t.ur in dealin>; with vi UtlKt^ 
that will iri^c. becauNt .in> "climate i^'hcics*' 
will ha\s' M0> int implication^ tiir tlu 
dl^ttlbutlon ot weahh .ind burvienv E^tuii.utN o! 
the i.i(^tMit "uKtantial lunitatiitn i't >:;eenhi>u^e 
iias viui'^'^K^ns nin mtii the lumdredNot bdluaiMit 
di'llarN pet 1 ar Tile need ti>t kiu^wled^e .ind 
anahM^ i^dear. The United States, ali^ie .ind 
as a partner in a >;li»bal etti»rt, nui>t be i»r>:.%ni:ed 
\or the .iCiiui^it'iMi and validatK'n i»t th^ 
kiumledije and iuher inputs inti» a sequence i t 
decMiJUs .iKuit the u'' .--^lu^iiNe is^ue that will K' 
a Ciintinuin^ teature itt i>ur pi4itic.il hte tar int,) 
tuture. 
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Table 1: Selected federal agencies' Involvement in policies and activities 
related to the greenhouse effect 



AGENO. fcor U>E EPA NOAA'tn.\. >TATE Au IXM NA>A LSTR TREAS^R^ .V>f IX^T FESVK lXM>it'<rict 



POLICY OR ACTIVITY 




I ONIH <T rtR lOWC AS^T 

i>ENTin M>Am\t 

H ^IS B>^Ot VORTX N ITIES 

I^VTLOnSMRAVt^ 
EMEROESr, Vt'ARNISr.MxTEMx 

MANAGE El <>>'*STEMNSTRATtr.Y 

nviL VIX>R|C< 
M ILlMNFKASTRliTt'RE 
ATER 6i ^ O A^TAL ZONES 

rROMOTEAr»Rfc>EAR<.-n _ 

m^NK>Ttl ON^^m ATION/ 
EFFk lEMl 
ri^OMOTEMM-AR 
PROMOTE N \Tl R-\l 1?AS 
PROMimSHLEAR 

INTROIH.<tCARrA>STA\ 

IMrROVlL\N!>l^f 
EXPANPinhRO 

mnor biom a^^ it \ eri ;\ 

RFIHXt:iO\Ll^E - - 

AlX>rT AMBJESTOHr. ^TANPARD^ 
PROMOTE RER>RL<rATION 
EXfK^REiiEOENOlNEERINO. . 

(lO Tin>EEra^AN,rro» 

REsEARUr WEATHER 

MoninoATioN 

II \BIim,K OMPENNATION' 
MX^rr TRXNNFBR P \\ MENT 
M HEMES 

IX tEsTiO 
INTI 

« ONKlTlNTlNElK^TIXTION 



FOP 




lx>l 


IVpjnmcnt •>! the lntrih>r 






N\M 


N^lKtvil A('r«<rkiutK'*<inJ >pxr jixI \Jm{ni«Trtfi«>n 




iIh I "^iwK n>« M tri^jccrtKnt jftvl '^^ t 


I'sTR 
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lx>E 
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U\ 
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IVpanmrni Tun^HUthHi 


NOW 
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